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“Torn and rent as we are with the 
contusion of a World War, many 
would say that we have no time to 
think of stained glass or any 
other form of art. 

But the fact is that at no time 
has the world more needed the 
joy of beauty, and it is our duty 
to hold that torch aloft before 
the darkness that is ahead of us.” 


Witiiam WILLET, 1918 
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Editorial Notes 


URING a recent conversation with Mr. James 
1) Sheldon, one of.our Honorary Members and 
an enthusiastic crusader for Americanstained 
glass, I was asked these pertinent questions: Why 
doesn’t your Association advertise the craft more 
widely? Why doesn’t the Association formulate a 
program designed to educate architects, clergy, and 
laymen so they may know what a good stained glass 
window 1s, and what the essential qualities are that 
make it good? 

There is much to be said on the subject of advertis- 
ing our craft. We cannot imitate the cigarette manu- 
facturers, for example, and spend millions of dollars to 
reach fie public through posters, magazines, and 
radio. We must, in the main, publicize our art through 
the windows Hoerechce making them so truly beau- 
tiful that the public will talk about stained glass and 
will desire and purchase it. And we must go further 
than merely stimulating people to desire and pur- 
chase stained glass. We must see that they desire and 
purchase the best stained glass. For how can we hope 
to create real works of art when the tastes of clients, 
frequently so incompetent artistically, have to be 
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satished, and when commercialism and price-cutting 
force the artist in so many instances to work at a 
financial loss? This is a problem in education. 

At present, we are doing much to educate purchas- 
ers and potential clients. Our program is carried out 
through our work, lectures, exhibitions, and our maga- 
zine. Doubtless, we should do more in the sphere of 
education, for there are few people in any community 
familiar with our great art, and appreciative of its 
real significance. 

In addition to the problem of education, there is 
still another problem which our craft must face; we 
must meet the charge that our craft is deadened by 
uninspired archaism. 

In the current Liturgical Arts magazine, the Rev- 
erend M. A. Couturier, O.P., an artist of note and an 
exponent of the modern French school of glass paint- 
ing, in writing on stained glass and ecclesiastical 
timidity states that stained glass is decadent and that 
archaeology and the commercial instinct are responsi- 
ble for killing the art. He further states that when we 
compare most present-day work with masterpieces 
of the past, the present-day work is without origi- 
nality, without freshness, without value, and without 
soul. 

We may agree that archaeology and the commercial 
instinct are in a large measure responsible for much 
of the mediocre stained glass in America, but we can- 
not agree that the art is dead. 

Witness the many beautiful windows made by 
American craftsmen who are serious about their 
work, and are honestly striving to express their own 
ideas and emotions in terms of the present age. Many 
American designers are showing great originality and 
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freshness of design and are working in the spirit of 
modern America, but if stained glass is to live again 
as a great Christian Art, we must have the enthusi- 
astic support and inspiration of the clergy and 
architects. 

Father Couturier, himself, emphasizes the fact that 
our religious architecture, so woefully backward as 
compared with industrial and civil architecture, does 
not enter into the life of today. Stained glass is, after 
all, the handmaid of architecture and is subservient 
to it; hence, it would be a calamity to experiment with 
modern design in glass in a traditional Gothic or 
Romanesque church. 

Here, then, are our two main problems: to educate 
our public to appreciate and demand the finest in 
stained glass; to keep our art an harmonious part 
of contemporary architecture. 

It can truly be said that when clients cease demand- 
ing traditional medallion windows or copies of ancient 
glass at cheap prices, and when our architects build 
modern American churches devoid of archaeological 
forms, — our artists and craftsmen will then rise to 
the occasion to recreate the glory of mediaeval glass 
in the terms of modern America, and thus make a 
living, vital contribution to the civilization of our 


time. 
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Some Relationships Between the Atce 
Motifs of the Pre-Romanesque 


Period and Early Stained Glass 
WALTER REED HOVEY 


This article by the head of the Art Department of the University of Pittsburgh was 
presented before the Stained Glass Symposium at the Dayton Art Institute 

HE magnificent achievement of the stained 

glass designers of the twelfth century was 

due, as is every great work of art, to an exact 
adjustment between the possibilities inherent within 
the medium and the idea portrayed. Just as mosaic 
became best suited to the rigid hieratic thought of the 
Byzantine Empire so glass, with its greater range of 
color, conveyed most impressively the somewhat less 
hieratic, more mystical and at the same time more 
personal ideals of the Romanesque period. Although 
the Celtic North was very significant in the emotional 
expression of the dark ages, our evidence in so far as 
stained glass is concerned places the chief inspiration 
from the Christian East. 

As an early step in the gradual evolution of the 
style we have the little known leaded glass in a reli- 
quary from Séry-lés-Méziéres. This has been at- 
tributed to the ninth century * and an eastern con- 
nection is attested by the form of the Greek cross 
from the arms of which hang the alpha and omega 
symbols. A stone plaque embedded in the wall of the 
Visigothic church of San Martin at Salas in Spain is 


* E. Socard, Bulletin Monumental, 1910, pp. 5-23. 
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LEADED GLASS IN RELIQUARY FROM SERY-LES-MEZIERES 
ATTRIBUTED TO THE NINTH CENTURY 
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carved with the same design. Occasionally the Byzan- 
tine esthetic pierced stone into designs which suggest 
the leading of stained glass windows. One thinks of 
the stone balustrades at San Apollinare Nuovo Ra- 
venna, but more especially of a window from that 
finest of all Visigothic monuments, the church of 
San Miguel de Linio near Oviedo, Spain. Here the 
eastern connection is emphasized by a striking re- 
semblance to the canon tables from the Rabula Gos- 
pels.* The intricacies of the stonework call for bits of 
colored glass which are not there. 

The play of color in all-over pattern found in Celtic 
manuscripts, such as the books of Kells, Lindisfarne or 
Durrow, suggests stained glass but this similarity is 
only superficial, for the twisted delineations and 
zoomorphic forms do not lend themselves to the 
exigencies of the glazier as do the more geometric 
interlacing and strap work ornament characteristic of 
Byzantium. 

Probably the windows, known only by description, 
which were at Monte Cassino in 1066 when Byzantine 
contacts were close under Desiderius were merely bits 
of colored glass ornamentally fitted together. This 
type of window was popular with the Cistercians, 
although after 1134 an interdict was issued against 
the use of colored glass. A page from a Cistercian 
manuscript, No. 130 at Dijon, suggests a great circu- 
lar window of this order. The manuscript represents 
the spiritual association of the Abbeys of Citeaux 
and S. Vaast which was concluded in 1125. It is inter- 
esting to observe much the same circular design be- 
hind the figure of Christ in an eleventh-century 


* Gospels executed at Monastery of Zagba in N. Mesopotamia, 586. Now 
preserved in Laurentian Library, Florence. 
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Byzantine enamel of the Transfiguration from the 
Botkin collection.* 

But it 1s rather in the figure drawing and at a point 
in the evolution of the style when fie glazing and 
painting were given about equal importance chat the 
finest expression in stained glass was reached. The 
small windows of the Patriarchs high up in the Ca- 
thedral of Augsburg are our earliest extant examples. 
They were probably put in when the nave was com- 
pleted i in 1065. These figures are very close in drawing 
and costume to the figures done in enamel on the 
tenth-century reliquary of the true cross at Lim- 
bourg an der Lahn.** Here we have an outstanding 
monument as evidence of the close relationship be- 
tween the Byzantine world and Germany during 
the Ottonian renaissance. The peculiar hats worn by 
the Augsburg patriarchs suggest even a Persian 
influence.t 

This eastern influence which was so strong in Ger- 
many from the time of the marriage of Theophano to 
Otto II had been important even at the court of 
Charlemagne at Aachen. Some reflection of the art 
of this Carolingian renaissance is felt in a small 
window now at Cluny in Paris. It represents S. 
Timothy martyr and 1s probably late eleventh-cen- 
tury glass from the parish church at Neuwiller. The 
petalled halo found here is characteristic of the Ada 
group of manuscripts and occurs on numerous ivory 
carvings from the period. A plaque from the Fitzwil- 
liam Museum at Cambridge { represents the en- 


* Catalogue of the Botkin Collection. S. Petersburg, 1911, Russian text, pl. 88. 
** For illustrations see Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology. Oxford, 


IgII, fig. 311. 
+ Cf. Blochet, Musulman Painting. London, 1929, pl. LX X XIX. 
t Goldschmidt, Die Elfenheinskulpturen. Berlin, 1914, vol. 1, pl. IV, no. 7. 
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throned Christ as the motif came to be repeated 
again and again. It seems to have originated in the 
Christian art of Egypt where we find it in the frescoes 
of Bawit or the Cosmas Indicopleustes manuscript. 
To Coptic Egypt but more especially to Syria we 
must turn, as M. Male has so emphatically shown in 
his Iconographie de l’art francais de la XI[ieme 
siecle for the basic conceptions which blossomed into 
such exquisite colors in twelfth-century glass. The 
formalized representations became crystallized there 
just as the great theological disputes reached convic- 
tion as a result of the numerous church councils. 
In the twelfth-century glass of the west facade at 
Chartres the great Christian themes of the Trans- 
figuration, Nativity, Annunciation and others were 
represented in more or less precise accordance with 
the eastern prototypes, while the conception of the 
Descent into Limbo is certainly of Byzantine origin. 

One of the loveliest of early windows is the Ascen- 
sion window in the Chapel of the Virgin at Le Mans. 
It is incomplete but the arrangement of the figures 
must have been that of the Gospels of the monk 
Rabula. The drawing, however, is more lively, but 
again suggests an eastern rather than a western 
prototype. Indeed the elongated figures with flutter- 
ing drapery are quite in the spirit of those in a similar 
scene in the Homilies of the monk Jacobus, an elev- 
enth-century manuscript from Constantinople now 
preserved at the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris 
(Gr. 1208, fol. 3). There could scarcely be conceived 
a more beautiful composition for the space beneath 
an arch than the representation of Christ in the man- 
dorla being borne aloft by angels. The idea is derived 


from the classical winged figures of victory, but the 
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perfect relationship of forms to which it lent itself 
made it popular for tympanum decoration. The great 
east window of the Cathedral of Poitiers shows this 
triumphal arrangement in all its glory and made dra- 
matic through contrast with the crucifix just below. 
No account of twelfth-century glass would be com- 
plete without mention of the work done for Suger 
at St. Denis. His enterprise and greatness of intellect 
remain unquestioned, but here again we see that the 
ideas portrayed in the glass medallions stretch far 
back through the dark ages to the early Christian 
period. His basic theme of the New Testament as the 
conclusion to the Old had found particular favor in 
the German manuscripts of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. The Evangelistary of Otto ITT (Munich 
Cod. Lat. 4453), representing the prophets as fore- 
runners of the evangelists, shows an emphasis in this 
phase of thought. Even the tree of Jesse motif de- 
stroyed at St. Denis but so magnificently portrayed 
at Chartres is suggested by the figure of Christ in the 
branches of a tree in the Gospels of Bamberg (Munich 
Cod. Lat. 4454). Of all the pre-romanesque manu- 
scripts perhaps the Gospels of the Abbess Uota of 
Niedermunster (1002-1025), Munich Cod. Lat. 13601 
(Cim. 54), is the most mystical and complex in 
iconography. Here is represented the theme of the 
Church and Synagogue which was also featured by 
Suger. The dedication page is especially appealing. 
The ornament consists of acanthus foliage shaded 
somewhat as in twelfth-century glass and here and 
there exotic animals, suggesting Persian contacts. 
Indeed one of the winged griffons is very like a me- 
dallion at St. Denis. Influences of this sort were of 
course carried by Persian textiles or perhaps ivory 
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carvings originating in Spain. The Abbess Uota pre- 
sents her book to the Virgin much as Suger prostrates 
himself in the medallion of the Annunciation. In the 
medallion of the Adoration at St. Denis, the Virgin 
is crowned as of course she came to be almost uni- 
versally in the succeeding century, but it is remarka- 
ble to find her wearing the crown in the Evangelistary 
of Uota, for in the early eleventh century she was 
thought of more as the Mother of God than the 
Queen of Heaven. However, I have seen her so 
garbed in a Byzantine enamel from the Botkin col- 
lection which Jerphanion dates about 1050.* 

The idea of the Virgin Mother as Queen of Heaven 
was never more beautifully expressed than in the 
famous Belle Verriére window at Chartres. But here 
again it was an old conception originating even in 
Pagan antiquity. How close the feeling really is to 
that of the enthroned Virgin done in a fifth-century 
wool tapestry from Egypt and now in the Bliss Col- 
lection in Washington! ¢ The Greek inscription of this 
indicates that a divinity is represented whereas the 
cupids carrying discs must symbolize various virtues. 
For centuries this conception has lived on, portraying 
a fundamental longing of human nature. But it was 
the Christian synthesis of the twelfth century that 
found in stained glass a medium expressive of that 
exact relationship of hieratic dignity, sumptuous 
color and emotional freedom characteristic of the age. 


* Catalogue of the Botkin Collection. S. Petersburg, 1911, Russian text, pl. 78. 
} Peirce & Tyler, L’Art Byzantin, Paris, 1932, pl. 153. 
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The Cathedral Rose of St. John the Divine 


Immortal Rose, thou rare and lovely flower, 
That like the soul of man seeks some high tower 
In which to dwell; and like the soul of man 
Must feel the touch of God, must bare His plan 
Of truth, of love to humankind in hues 

Of flaming reds, clear golds, and vibrant blues, 
Tf it fulfill its purpose of design — 

Reveal to frustrate earth the Light Divine. 


Oh, Christ, Thou center of this Mystic Rose, 

Gracing Thy throne with arms outstretched to those 

Who lift their muted harps to sing Thy praise, 

To those who bow their heads in prayer, yet raise 

Their hearts to Thee! Hast Thou e’er seen a throne 

More fair than this one built in lacy stone, 

Cut from heav’n’s depths, from man’s warm flowing 
blood, 

Imprisoned fast by thick dark leads, to flood 


The slumb’ring glass in little bursts of light 
That set it trembling, joyous with delight 

In its release? So does the spirit shine 

If it is free. No yoke of tyranny 

Too hard and bitter to be borne, can bind 

The life that humbly lifts itself to God. 

No tyrant rules among this heavenly throng, 
Whose slim, uncurling petals sing their song — 


A canticle of amber hues that dim, 

And blaze, to dim again, and break at last 
Triumphant from beyond their mullioned rim, 
Fusing with emerald fires that rise, then lose 


Themselves in wav’ring lights of untamed blues, 
Through which the prophets and the men of old 
Speak boldly in mosaic tongues that hold 

The smould’ring splendor of a deathless past. 


Sweet is your jewelled song of light, breaking 
Through the wall of the great Cathedral’s height, 
As, rising from the earth, the first full cry 

Of the lark breaks through the lonely stretches 

Of the dark to acclaim the birth of dawn. 

Reach through the misty shadows of the nave, 
And touch with thy revealing wing the soul of him 
Who kneels upon the pavement far below, 


Seeking to know the way that keeps men free 

In a world where Freedom’s Lamp 1s growing dim. 
Save him from that confusion of the mind 

That dulls the will, and makes him blind with hate 
And fear. Bathe him in thy pure sapphire light 

Of truth as thou dost bathe the crystal gift 

Of that brave land, broken and bleeding now, 
Unable to withstand the monster’s crushing blow. 
Yet it shall rise as surely as tomorrow’s sun 

Shall rise, to build in higher, clearer skies. 


Oh, Lyric Rose! Bright flowering of the night, 

Where stars, like brimming cups of wine glow red, 

Spilling their ruby drops — Christ’s heavenly love, 

That runs, the vital thread, even through life’s 

Meanest stuff: Vision of eternal truth 

That man had caught, and that his hand has wrought, 

Forsake us not! Lift our dimmed eyes to see God’s 
grace, 

In the swift-changing lights of beauty’s face. 


Mildred Z. Eves 
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of the day, a story about the only woman artist 
in stained glass. 

Here is an example: “When the reporter asked 
whether she knew of any other woman in her profes- 
sion she said, ‘Come to think of it, I don’t know any 
others. I rather think that women aren’t very active 
in this work.’ ” 

As each account is coupled with a different name, 
it would seem that introductions were in order, for, 
as a matter of fact, there are many excellent women 
craftsmen in stained glass. 

Not that women form any distinct or unique group 
in design or technique, — far from it. Their work is 
as individual and as stylized as that of the men, so 
we have little excuse, on that score, to associate 
them here. 

Nor is it a craft to which they may not well apply 
their hands and minds; indeed many of them are as 
brilliant as their own windows. 

When we speculate about the early women crafts- 
men, we find ourselves in as much difficulty as with 
the men. Unfortunately the records are very sketchy, 
and no doubt there are many unsung craftsmen who 
worked at their craft devotedly, but silently. It is a 
shame that their lives and work are not better known. 
We urge you to send us any information you have, 
related to glass craftsmen or women — early or late 
— so that it may be recorded. 

Probably one of the earliest women to become 
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deeply interested in the craft, at least in Boston, 
was Donalena MacDonald, — daughter of Donald 
MacDonald, who took over the old firm of W. J. 
McPherson and Company. MacDonald was largely 
responsible for the great west window in Memorial 
Hall at Harvard University and also for the north 
transept window. It is very likely that Donalena 
had much to do with the design of this glass. 

For years we have been tracing clues that might 
lead to a clearer story of one of Boston’s most colorful 
early craftsmen, Sarah Wyman Whitman. Her win- 
dows in the old Memorial Hall at Harvard, are per- 
haps her most celebrated work, though very few 
know that the “Honor and Peace” window, given 
by the Class of 1866, and the Brimmer Memorial 
in the south transept, dedicated in 1898, are examples 
of her work. 

In a quiet way, she must have been a woman of 
considerable influence. She had a summer place on 
the north shore and was one of the social and intel- 
lectual leaders of her time. Many of the great figures 
of late nineteenth century Boston were her friends. 
She wrote a book about painting and art appreciation 
that reveals a thoughtful, well trained mind. 

Her studio was maintained in the grand style. They 
Say 1t was an inspiring sight to see the cutters and 
glaziers going to work in their Prince Alberts and 
high hats. It reminds one of the good old days at 
Murano, when Dukes and Lords tried their hand at 
glass making, and the glass workers were the only 
craftsmen who were allowed to intermarry with 
nobility. Yes, anyone was fortunate, indeed, who 
could get a place in Mrs. Whitman’s. 

She liked nuggets of molded glass and chunks of 
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pot cullet, and designed them in leaded wreaths and 
swags of flowers and fruit. 

Her picture still hangs in the library of Trinity 
Church on Copl ey Square near a window, “in mem- 
ory of their inspiring and deeply- Seve teacher,” 
given by the members of the women’s Bible class 
which she taught until her death in 1904. 

About this same time the Willets were doing nota- 
ble work in Philadelphia. William Willet and his wife, 
Ann Lee Willet, are responsible for many significant 
windows. Taking a leading part in the revival of the 
antique method some forty years ago when opalescent 
glass was largely in use, they produced windows for 
many important structures such as Calvary Church, 
Pittsburgh; the Chapel of the United States Military 
Academy at) West Point; thes Birst: Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, and the Chapel of the University of 
Chicago. 

Mrs. Willet studied at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, an institution which seems to have fos- 
tered many of our ilk, both men and women. 

Violet Oakley was a pupil there under Joseph 
DeCamp and Cecilia Beaux. She also attended the 
Art Students’ League of New York, and studied at 
the Drexel Institute with Howard Pyle, and in Paris 
with Aman-Jean, Collin and Lazar. She has an envia- 
ble array of awards and medals for her paintings and 
decorations. Her work in the Pennsylvania State 
Capitol at Harrisburg has spread her fame far and 
wide, and although she is best known for her murals, her 
pened glass has contributed much to her reputation. 

Her associate, Edith Emerson, came from the Art 
Institute of Chicago to study with her and Cecilia 
Beaux at the Pennsylvania Academy. She, too, has 
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collected scholarships and prizes, painted murals, 
written and lectured about art. Her memorial to 
Theodore Roosevelt in Temple Keneseth Israel, 
Philadelphia, assures her a place in this group. 

Helen Maitland Armstrong, daughter of David 
Maitland Armstrong, has many windows to her 
credit, — notably those in Christ Church, Marlbor- 
ough, New York; the Church of the Ascension, and 
Saint Michael’s, New York City; five in the Chapel 
of Sailors Snug Harbor, Staten Island; and a 
group in the Presbyterian Church at Flemington, 
New Jersey. She was born in Florence while her father 
was Consul General to Italy; studied at the Art 
Students’ League in New York, and with Rhoda H. 
Nicholls, Irving R. Wiles, and William M. Chase. 

Besides stained glass she has designed and painted 
many mosaics and mural decorations. 

Her sister Margaret’s novel, ““Murder in Stained 
Glass,” reveals her intimate association with glass 
painters’ studios and shops, — not that the title has 
any ulterior significance. 

For more than thirty years, Jessie Van Brunt, a 
pupil of John LaFarge, has been making windows 
and giving them to Churches all over the world. Her 
home is in Brooklyn, but she can have spent but little 
time there between her travels up and down the earth 
to find new places for her windows. She has made 
well over thirty, and has presented them to churches 
in a dozen countries. There are Van Brunt windows 
in Canada, Labrador, Alaska, Switzerland, France, 
Holland, Norway, England, India and New Zealand. 

She regards her handiwork as acts of adoration, 
and boasts that the sun shines through her windows 
every hour of the twenty-four. 
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She has several in the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion (The Little Church Around the Corner) in 
New York; one in the First Presbyterian Church on 
Fifth Avenue; and a memorial to her parents in 
Grace Church, Brooklyn. — 

In 1932 she made a Van Brunt Family Memorial 
window for the English Reformed Church in Amster- 
dam, Holland. 

Miss Van Brunt is the daughter of Cornelius Hen- 
shaw Van Brunt who came from Holland and settled 
in Brooklyn when it was spelled “ Breukolen.” 

This year she has placed windows in the Church of 
the Transfiguration at Moose, fermerly Jackson Hole, 
Wyoming, and in the Spanish Gallery of Frank Miller’s 
picturesque Mission Inn at Riverside, California. She 
had given the Inn a Saint Francis window several 
years ago. 

Mary Fraser Wesselhoeft was born in Boston and 
studied at the school of the Museum of Fine Arts and 
with Denman Ross, but most of her work is in the 
west. She has a baptistry window in Grace Church, 
Kansas City, and a rose in the Unitarian Church at 
Santa Barbara, California, where she now lives. 

It was not so very many years ago that the name 
of Alfred M. Bell carried no little significance in New 
England stained glass, and Minnie S. Seaver designed 
many of the windows which went out from his shop. 
Miss Seaver was also born in Boston, and received her 
training at the old Massachusetts School of Art. She 
made several pilgrimages to study and sketch the 
ancient glass in the Cathedrals of Europe, and re- 
turned to Boston to design windows for Horace 
Phipps. She had an important part in the old Spence- 


Bell organization, a place which she continued to fill 
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WINDOWS IN THE CHANCEL 


S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BEVERLY, 
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SAINT PETER 


BY MARGARET REDMOND 
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during the years that group was doing its best work 
ingens the name of Alfred M. Bell. 

Though she was born in Philadel Iphia, Margaret 
Reon has for years identified herself with Boston. 
The acquaintance of John LaFarge strengthened her 
interest in stained glass, though her a chine near 
his in Trinity Clinirete Bern, es little in common 
with the master of opalescent glass. 

Educated in private schools, she continued her art 
training at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
under Thomas Anshutz, Thomas Eakins and Wiiliam 
Chase, also studying with John Twachtman and 
Tt Aa Weir. Then she went to Paris for two a 
with René Ménard and Lucien Simon, as well a 
classes at the Academie Colarossi. 

Her years abroad gave excellent opportunity to 
study the old glass of England, France and Spain. 

Returning to Boston, she studied design and repre- 
sentation with Demoan Ross at Harvard Architec- 
tural School, and painted in oil and water color. She 
exhibited in New York, Chicago, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia, and when the Philadelphia Water Color Club 
was founded, she was one of the Charter members. 

Her acquaintance with John LaFarge led to a more 
thorough study of mediaeval glass, and a commission 
for a window revealed to her the delights and fasci- 
nations of working with light and color. 

Since then she has devoted most of her time to 
stained glass; and has a notable list of windows to 
her credit. 

Besides the six in the nave of Trinity Church, she 
has six in Saint Paul’s, Englewood, New Jersey; a 
group in Saint Peter’s at Beverly, others in Saint 


Paul’s, North Andover, Saint Paul’s, Peabody, Massa- 
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BALBOA WINDOW IN WHITAKER RESIDE 


NSYLVANIA 


BY PAULA H. BALANO 


ELKINS PARK, PEN 
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chusetts; and All Saints’, Peterborough, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Her latest five lancet window has recently been 
placed in the chancel of Saint James’ Church, Old 
Town, Maine. 

Paula H. Balano is another of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts group, having studied under 
Chase, Cecilia Beaux and Walter Appleton Clark. 
She was also a student at the Drexel Institute, and 
worked with Mucha in Paris. She was awarded the 
traveling scholarship at the Pennsylvania Academy, 
being the second woman to receive that honor. 

After three never to be forgotten summers in 
Greece, — painting water colors, — she worked with 
D’Ascenzo before taking a studio of her own. 

Commissions were slow in coming, but she gained 
much useful experience in preparation for the more 
important windows that came later. 

The depression strengthened her desire to under- 
take the complete work herself, and she learned to 
cut and glaze, to fire and cement. 

She knows the profound satisfaction of creation in 
color and light, from the first sketch to the finished 
window. 

Among her windows are those in the Church of the 
Ascension and Saint Stephen’s in Philadelphia; the 
Chapel of the Convent of Christ Our King in Wil- 
mington, Delaware; and in Christ Old Swedes Church, 
Upper Merion, Pennsylvania. 

She also paints decorations, and designs Stations 
of the Cross. 

Mary Hamilton Frye has devoted her talents to the 
cause of good and thorough craftsmanship for lo, 
these many years. She learned to paint, cut and glaze 
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A PORTION OF THE SEVEN VIRTUES WINDOW 
IN THE SOUTH TRANSEPT OF 
SAINT LUKE’S CHURCH, MECHANICVILLE, NEW YORK 
BY MARY HAMILTON FRYE 


Photograph by George H. Davis 
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in Connick’s shop. There, William Francis gave her a 
thorough training in tracing and painting on glass. 
As a sort of post-g rade course, she was privileged 
to work with Christopher WwW ll in London for six 
months. 

In her Cambridge studios, Miss Frye has j just com- 
pleted the west go the sixth in her series for 
Saint Luke’s Church in Mechanicville, New York. 
Her first colored windows there were installed in the 
chancel in 1937. At that time a color arrangement and 
subject plan appropriate to the building and its light- 
ing was laid out. In 1939 the north and south transept 
windows were placed, and the present west window, 
with the five aisle and clerestory windows in cool low 
white quarries complete a satisfying whole. 

The fact that the entire group was planned from 
the start — their related positions, their color, and 
subjects — and that they grew to completion nae 
haste but with a certainty of purpose — not only 
under the absolute direction of the designer but with 
the full cooperation of the donor — most surely of- 
fered the ideal working conditions. 


It becomes evident that we cannot complete our 
account of women in stained glass in this issue. There 
are still as many more in this country as we have, so 
far, touched on, and we should not like to leave out 
the interesting group in Canada and many abroad, — 
especially in England and Ireland. 

So we must regretfully leave these for a later num- 
ber. 

Once 
To be continued 


Ethics 


ITH this issue we are introducing a new De- 

WW partment under the heading of Ethics. The 

work of this Department is as old as civiliza- 

tion itself. The following quotation taken from a 

recent article by Charles J. Connick properly exposes 
erhaps the worst enemy of Christian art: 

“While humorist, philosopher and poet contem- 
plate a topsy-turvy world and lament the passing of 
ancient virtues, the craftsman in his workshop has a 
vision to share with them. He sees something comical 
and terrifying on a grand scale in a spiritual muddle 
wherein his own special arch-enemy among the vices 
has been decked out in the trappings of a virtue and 
so given a fantastic power over human destinies. 

“He knows that the human race has been taught 
by wise men and poets of all ages to recognize and 
fear the insidious ravages of the hoary old vice called 
avarice. So he marvels at the way it bedevils all of 
us who are misled by respectable labels like empire 
building, business enterprise or the profit motive. 
Under such good words, avarice often creeps in upon 
sturdy folks who are urged to get on in the world and 
who are too busy to search for the hidden demon and 
its disease germs, that would smell as sweet under any 
other label. 

“The confusion of vices with virtues is no new 
phenomenon. The observant Seneca announced cen- 
turies ago that vices creep into our hearts under the 
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name of virtues. But wouldn’t Seneca be astounded to 
observe our wholehearted devotion to a slimy old 
sin, neatly camouflaged into a desirable virtue? And 
mht would he think of our utter bewilderment before 
an inevitable plague of ugliness and meanness, flood- 
ing the world in mass production? 

‘Anyone who has casually read the Bible, or Dante, 
or even our own Emerson, has been se against 
the spiritual power of avarice. 

“Said the author of Proverbs: ‘He that is greedy of 
gain troubleth his own house.’ 

‘How baldly right he was in that remark should 
certainly be apparent when householder and house- 
hold, multiplied by millions, seem about to drown in 
destructive spiritual forces that justify the prediction 
of a later seer. Said St. Paul to Timothy: “But they 
that will be rich fall into temptation and a snare, and 
into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown 
men in destruction and perdition.’”’ * 

The Ethics or Policies of our Association are gov- 
erned by the strength or weakness of the individual 
members and if we individually can realize that what 
is beneficial to our craft will also benefit its members, 
we will have taken our first step in putting good 
Ethics into practice. 

This Department will welcome suggestions from 
our members as it is hoped to devote space in each 
issue for the consideration of policies that may be 
considered beneficial to our Association as well as to 
the individual members. 


Joun D. WEavER, 
Chairman, Ethics Committee 


* Christian Art’s Worst Enemy. The Churchman (New York), October 15, 
1938. 
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Committee was formed to promote the cause 
of stained glass in schools and colleges. It was 
planned at first to stage competitions in institutions 
and various locales throughout the country offering 
prizes donated by the members of the Association in 
those districts. The hope was to focus the attention 
of the coming generation on the glories and possibili- 
ties of stained glass and perhaps to produce some fresh 
approaches to this medium. If this was successful, the 
ultimate aim would be a tie-up with the Beaux Arts 
Institute of Design, thus giving stained glass prob- 
lems a nationwide scope. Imagine the Committee’s 
ratification when this aim was attained at once 
through the efforts of Viggo Rambusch, making pos- 
sible contacts with Mr. Julian Garnsey, director in 
charge of the problems of the Beaux Arts Department 
of Mural Decoration. The result is that the fourth and 
principal problem of this department for 1940-41 1s 
to be sponsored by the Stained Glass Association of 
America. It will be related to the use of colored glass 
in a modern building, with the following prizes: first 
prize, $50; second prize, $30; third prize, $20. 

This should be a wonderful thing for the stained 
glass craft in general and the Association in partic- 
ular. The Committee has entered into the develop- 
ment of the competition with a full realization of its 
possibilities and importance. We have taken as our 
inspiration the speeches of (Miry Gram “anda vin 


A' our last convention in New York, a Publicity 
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Maginnis at the 31st Convention in Boston. The crux 
of Mr. Maginnis’ statement was, ‘“‘What has stained 
glass done to meet the impact of modernity?” 

Of course, at this stage we can not make public the 
details of the project. That would be against the rules 
of the Institute; but we can report that the Associa- 
tion, and the chairman of this Committee, are fortu- 
nate in having two such grand collaborators as Viggo 
Rambusch and Wilbur Burnham, Jr. Usually a chair- 
man’s job is an odious one trying to get the members 
of the Committee to work, and invariably ending up 
by doing it all himself. In this case, the Committee 
left the chairman far behind, gasping for breath. 
With them nothing has been impossible. We have had 
many long-distance telephone calls, telegrams, and 
two meetings in New York. Not only has Wilbur 
come down from Boston for both meetings, but we 
were encouraged no end at the last meeting by our 
indefatigable President who came along and was a 
great help to us in working out our problems. Mr. 
Garnsey also met with us at this last meeting. We 
were delighted to find him an outstanding expert in 
color (he planned the color schemes for the World’s 
Fair), as well as a man who loves stained glass and 
has had some experience in it. Everything has worked 
out so miraculously that we all feel the advent of new 
and better things for stained glass. So certain are we 
of this that we were not afraid to schedule our next 
meeting for Friday, the thirteenth of December. 

You can be assured that as soon as the Beaux Arts 
Institute of Design has given out the stained glass 
problem, it will be reported fully in the Bulletin. 

Henry Lee WILLET, 
Chairman, Publicity Committee 
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WINDOW IN SAINT MICHAEL’S CHAPEL 
CATHEDRAL OF THE DIOCESE OF PENNSYLVANIA, ROXBOROUGH, 
PHILADELPHIA 
BY THE D’ASCENZO STUDIOS 
FRANK R. WATSON AND WILLIAM HEYL THOMPSON, ARCHITECTS 
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Window by the D’ Ascenzo Studios 


AINT Micwae.’s Cuape., in the apse of the 

S Episcopal Cathedral at Roxborough, Phila- 

delphia, is enriched with a new window dedi- 
cated to the patron saint of the Chapel. 

Saint Michael is represented in the central lancet 
conquering the dragon as told by Saint John in his 
Revelation. Groups of triumphant angelic figures are 
seen in the side lancets completing the theme of vic- 
tory over evil. The designs of William Blake con- 
tributed to the inspiration for these figures. 

The sword and the scales of Justice suggest an alle- 
gorical treatment of the story of Saint Michael, — 
“Strong in the Lord and in the power of His might.” 

Of particular interest to Philadelphians is the 
decorative use of watermarks used by the Colonial 
paper makers of the Wissahickon and vicinity. Among 
these may be noted the devices of Klass, William 
Hagg, Conrad Sheets, Henry Katz and of David 
Rittenhouse. The lower level of the window also con- 
tains the early seal of Germantown and the religious 
device of one of the German mystics as well as the 
Coat of Arms of William Penn. 

The color scheme of this window by the D’Ascenzo 
Studios is marked by rich reds, dazzling blues, golden 
yellows and mellow whites. 
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From The Reader's Digest, August 1939 
ACHINERY in many factories 1s being painted 
M astel green and orange, buff, pink, ivory 
and orchid. Several years ago a shoe factory in 
Rockland, Massachusetts, had complaints of eye- 
strain among workers; they were sewing black shoes 
with black thread on black machinery. The machines 
were painted buff, moving parts light green, and there 
were no more complaints, faster work, and fewer re- 
jected shoes. A radio tube manufacturer had stem- 
ming machines painted orange to make them stand 
out against the greens and blues of their gas flames 
and used pastel blue on the walls for cool color values, 
with a resulting 60 percent reduction in rejections 
during the first week. Danger spots in machines 
are often marked a flaming red, moving parts, 
handles and shutoffs painted to show up sharply 
against the background. Among factories using color 
on machinery are Packard, Toledo Scale Company, 
and American Rolling Mull. 
Forbes 


How To See Stained Glass 


Die most glassmen have been the victims of 
snap judgment based on the first view of a window 
as it is unpacked, or as the first sections are installed 
in the openings with conflicting lights on every side. 

Those who have experienced such situations will 
appreciate the note of warning that one wise and far- 
sighted Pastor gave his congregation in their Church 
bulletin shortly before new windows were installed. 
It could well serve as a model for the instruction of 
other congregations. 
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“Tt is necessary to caution you all to refrain from 
any judgment of the new glass until all the windows 
are in place. When the first window is set up it is going 
to clash with the old ones and be a great disappoint- 
ment to everybody. When one side of the Church is 
completed you may be able to have a better picture 
of what the new windows are to be, but until the whole 
series is in place, and the whole effect is apparent, a 
final judgment cannot be given. Even when all the 
windows are in place, their newness and high colour 
is going to discount the rest of the interior and make 
the walls look very dingy and the High Altar poly- 
chroming seem very dim. We shall have to wait until 
after another year or two when we hope to have the 
walls redecorated, the colours in the Reredos toned 
up, the pulpit polychromed, and some colour intro- 
duced into the ceiling trusses and the stone corbals 
on the side walls. When the whole scheme of interior 
decoration is complete then we shall see in reality the 
picture that the Artist and the Architect now have 
in mind.” 


English Windows in Danger 


lel peeee by the Lord Mayor, the Sheriff and the 
Archbishop of York, an appeal is received from 
citizens of York, England, for funds to remove the 
mediaeval glass which is the pride of many of the 
ancient parish churches of the city. This glass has 
attracted many American visitors to York every year. 

The mediaeval windows in York Minster and 
neighboring churches form a treasure which could 
not be replaced if it should perish. 


“The cost of removing the glass is estimated at 
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between £10 and £40 for each window. The com- 
mittee in charge of the appeal has been advised that, 
as the replacement of the windows after the war must 
be contemplated, a total sum of not less than £3,500 
must be raised. The risk of the destruction of any 
large quantity of the glass is being minimized by stor- 
ing it in various places outside the city. 

“The incumbents and the congregations of the 
churches of Saint Martin, Coney Street, Saint Olave, 
Holy Trinity, Goodramgate, and Saint Michael Spur- 
riergate, have undertaken to bear the cost cf remov- 
ing part, if not the whole, of their mediaeval glass. 
Though the other churches, being less fortunately 
placed financially, cannot undertake to pay for the 
removal of their own windows, they are doing all they 
can to help forward the effort. 

“Contributions are needed at once, as the work 
cannot be continued if the funds are not forthcoming. 
A start with the work has been made in the full faith 
that the money will come in.” 

Contributions should be sent to: 

Ba Capeyerca: 
The National Provincial Bank, York. 

Fortunately, most of the ancient glass of southern 
England has been well protected. 

The treasures of Canterbury Cathedral were re- 
moved at the first signs of danger, although much 
leaded glass has been blown to bits in that vicinity 
as in London. 

Photographs of “beautiful leaded windows” de- 
stroyed at Westminster Abbey reveal them to be of 
simple quarry patterns. 

Considerable expensive glass must have been de- 
stroyed in explosions at Saint Paul’s Cathedral and 
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in the Temple, London’s legal center, but the heraldic 
windows had been removed from Middle Temple 
Hall, scene of the first production of Shakespeare’s 
“Twelfth Night,” one of the last remaining gems of 
Elizabethan architecture. 

Very little serious damage to the ancient glass of 
France is reported. Her most precious treasures were 
buried in bomb-proof cellars, and most of the mediae- 
val cathedrals were undamaged. 


Cover Print 


NOTHER member of the choir of angels in the win- 
A dow in Chartres Cathedral known as Notre 
Dame de la Belle Verriére. 

This kneeling figure holds the censer which appears 
at the left of the Blessed Virgin’s head, shown on the 
cover of last Summer’s issue. 

Henry Adams says: * “A strange, almost uncanny 
feeling seems to haunt this window, heightened by the 
veneration in which it was long held as a shrine. . . 
the charm is partly due to the beauty of the angels, 
supporting and saluting, and incensing the Virgin 
and Child with singular grace and exquisite feeling, 
but rather of the thirteenth than of the twelfth 
century.” 

Mr. Connick tells us: “The graceful design of 
those angel figures, bearing censers and candles, re- 
veals at once the creative artist. Some areas are almost 
black in quiet lights, but even the blackest pieces 
respond to brilliant light as it spreads color and de- 
vours blacks throughout the window. Even though 

* Mont Saint Michel and Chartres. 
} Adventures in Light and Color. 
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light seems to turn its iron bars into tenuous lines, to 
eat up its painted patterns and the erosion of cen- 
turies, still the activity of light brings out the peculiar 
excellence of the Beautiful Window.” 


Bibliography 


Coy Grass Winpows. By Charles J. Connick. 
The Modern Hospital (Chicago), September, 1940. 
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STAINED GLASS AND EccLESIASTICAL TIMIDITY. By 
the Reverend M. A. Couturier, O.P. Liturgical Arts 
(New York), October, 1940. 


Memorial Exhibitions 


Vio. exhibitions of the work of two distin- 
guished American craftsmen in stained glass 
were recently shown in Philadelphia and New York. 

The Sullivan Memorial Library of Temple Univer- 
sity presented examples of the artistry of William 
Willet (1868-1921) through sketches made in the 
cathedrals of Europe, and water colors of his own 
design. 

Sketches, cartoons, photographs and data on medi- 
aeval stained glass by Clement Heaton (1861-1940) 
were to be seen at the gallery of The Artist-Craftsman 
in New York City. 
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5S. A. BENDHEIM 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
16 Horatio Street, New York, N. Y. 


Off 13th Street and 8th Avenue 


ea Orne” GIN ONE 


Antique Glass 


Colored Glass Flashed &? Pot 
Opal Glass Rondels 
Tint Sheet Glass 


Also Sole Agents for 


BLENKO ANTIQUE GLASS 


Manufactured By 


Blenko Glass Co., Milton, W. Va. 


We carry a large and well assorted stock of the above 
at our warehouse and solicit your inquiries 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


Il STAINED GLASS 


CATHEDR AEGIS 
OQPRALESGEN F GEASS 


Made in all color combinations and tints — dependable quality — 
satisfactory cutting properties 


QUICK AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 


KOKOMO OPALES@ENT, GEASS CO: 


Kokomo, Indiana 


Founded 1837 


THE MORRIS GLASS CoO. 


INCORPORATED 


Successors to 


THEOZWs MORRIsss.e@: 


71-77 Laicut St. — 401-411 WasuincTon Sr. 
New YorxK 


Eastern and Export Distributors for 


KOKOMO OPALESCENT GLASS 


(American Sole Agents for) 


HARTEEY, WOOD sa GO: 


ENGLisH ANTIQUES 


AMBETTI, SANDED RUBY, SLABS, ETC. 


English Double Rolled, etc. — Imported Colored Glass, etc. American 

Cathedrals, Rippled and Moss in White and Colors, Single and 

Double Window Glass and Crystal Sheet Rough and Ribbed Glass 
for Plating, etc. 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


SAN ED! (GLASS WIE 


WE DESIRE to emphasize the fact that we are the Sole 
Selling Agents for, and carry in stock the complete line of 


HANCOCK’S 
CELEBRATED GLASS COLORS 


ATMOSPHERIC PROOF 


Known so to be from successful use over a period of more than one 


hundred years. Made by 


MESSRS. JAMES HANCOCK @ SON 


(Diglis Ceramic Art Color Works) Worcester, England 


| TRACING BROWN No. 1 UMBER BROWN 
| BISTRE BROWN RED, for flesh, etc. 
TRACING BLACK No. 61 ANCIENT BROWN 


Packed in one-pound sealed packages bearing the Hancock 
Label as well as our own: None genuine unless so packed. 


WE ALSO are Sole Selling Agents for 


KIELBLOCK 
ATMOSPHERE PROOF COLORS 


And carry a full line of same always in stock 


Our SILVER STAIN, ORANGE INTENSE, can _ be 
used on all kinds of glass. 


FRENCH BRUSHES?7ENGLISH STIPPLERS, 
BLENDERS, OILS, MEDIUMS, ETC. 


Catalogue sent on request 


Pee Ws CHEW CO. 


Factory and Mailing Address 
2-6 LISTER AVE. NEWARK, N. J. 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 
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LEO POPPER & SONS 


143-145-147 Franklin Street, New York 


Chance’s 
Broad Reeded, Chevron Reeded, Flemish 


OPALESCENT GEASS 


CATHEDRA 


Hammered, Smooth 


Granitic, rippled, and other pattern glasses 
Sheet glass and Antique sheet glass in 
white, tints and colors 


ANTI@UESGIAS> 


Chance's English Antique, German Antique 
Reamy Antique, Celtic, Venetian 


Heaton’s vitreous permanent glass stainers’ colors 
Flashed opal, Bluelite, Amberlite, 


rondels, slabs, bullions 


FLASHED SHEET So POT METALS 


Ruby, Blue, Yellow, Purple, Green, Opal 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 
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NED GLASS 


LEO POPPER & SONS | 


143-145-147 Franklin Street, New York 


BLEIRELS BEEGIANSORAL 


Clear Only Single and Double 


SANDED RUBY 
ENGLISH DOUBLE ROLLED 


Whites, Tints, and Colors 


Crackled glass 


GENUINE ENGLISH CROWN 
GLASS 


Copper foil, imitation cut jewels, pressed jewels, 


glass rods, lead ornaments 


We are continually receiving special glass for 

windows, lamp shades, tiling, photographic, 

optical, electrical, and all mechanical and 
scientific uses 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


Vi STAINED GLASS 


The Paul Wissmach 
Glass Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Opalescent Rippled 
Double Rolled Flemish 
Hammered Cathedral Moss 


Seedy and Single Rolled Marine Antique 


Special Cast White Opal, Used for Signs, 
Lighting Effects, etc. 


Double Rolled, Single Rolled and Seedy 
Made to Stand Fire 


ALL MADE IN THE U. S. A. 


oN) 
General Office and Warehouse: 


Brett Building, Long Island City, N. Y. 


Pierson Piace and SxittMAN AVENUE 


Factories: PADEN Crry, W. Va. 


Producers of the Greatest Variety of Rolled Sheet Glass 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


NATIONAL 
METALLIC 
SASH CO. 


| 3440-44 W. Lake Street 
| Chicago, Illinois 


A ‘Perfect Ventilator at Last ~~ 


| THE Ww 
- WEATHERTIGHT | 
| SPECIAL 


Made exclusively by us, and conceded by iS 
those who have seen it, to be the best venti- 
lator on the market. 


WE LEAD, OTHERS FOLLOW 


CAME LEAD 
WIRE SOLDER 


WHITE METAL ROLLING & STAMPING CORP. 


80-84 MOULTRIE ST. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ALL OUR PRODUCTS WHICH INCLUDE HOLLOW 
HEART—RUSTIC—ANTIQUE CAMES & SOLDER 
ARE MADE OF VIRGIN METALS ONLY 


BRANCH FACTORY SAMPLE BOARDS 
95 REYNOLDS AVE. FURNISHED 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. UPON REQUEST 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 
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BUY AMERICAN MADE GLASS 


BLENKO GLASS COMPANY 
MILTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


MANUFACTURERS of 


‘Blenko Antique 


Patented May 4, 1926 


Norman Slabs QO Spun Rondels 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 
S. A. BENDHEIM CO., INC. 
16 Horatio Street, New York, N. Y. 


ig CHICAGO METALLIC SASH CO. 
pe 2112 Ogden Avenue, Chicago 


1894 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
METAL MOULDINGS FOR GLASSWORK 
GALVANIZED COLD ROLEED@STRIP YS BERL 


a # $f 


CHROMIUM AND? STAIN LESS@SOLEEL 
MOULDINGS FOR MODERN DECORATION 
METAL COVERED WOOD MOULDINGS 


Write for Catalog 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


SOAINED GLASS IX 


= 
- EXTRUDED LEAD 
GEORGE THOM 


18 SYLVESTER ROAD 
NEPONSET (BOSTON) MASSACHUSETTS 


TELEPHONES: TALBOT 3064 - 1090 


Wm. A. LINDEMANN 


Manufacturer of 


VENTILATORS AND CASEMENTS 
FOR CHURCHES 


122-4 STANHOPE STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1871 TELEPHONE: JEFFERSON 3-4492 


PHILADELPHIA METAL WINDOW FRAMES CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO P. DEISSLER & BROTHERS — PHILADELPHIA SUPPLIES CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of 


METAL WINDOW FRAMES & SASH 


DEISSLER'S PATENTED VENTILATORS 
GENERAL IRON WORKERS — HAND DRAWN CAME LEAD 


FOX AND CLEARFIELD STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ROSSBACH & SONS, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CASEMENTS AND VENTILATORS FOR CHURCH WINDOWS 


512-520 South Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


RELIABLE SOURCES OF SUPEIEN 


Insertion for Non-advertisers, $3.00 per issue 


COLORS AND ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 45-47 Park Place, 
New York. 

L. Reusche & Co., 2 Lister Avenue, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, New 
York. 


GALVANIZED STEEL BARS 


Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 2112 Ogden 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branch Factory, 95 Reynolds Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


GLASS 


S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 16 Horatio Street, 
New York City. 

Blenko Glass Co. (formerly Eureka Glass 
Co.), Milton, W. Va. 

Kokomo Opalescent Glass Works, Kokomo, 
Indiana. 

The Morris Glass Co., Inc., Successors to 
Theo. W. Morris & Co., 401-411 Wash. St., 
71-77 Laight St., New York, N. Y. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143-47 Franklin St., 
New York City. 

The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Brett 
Building, Pierson Pl. and Skillman Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. Factory, Paden 
City, W. Va. 


CAME LEAD 


White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 80- 
84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Branch 
Factory, 95 Reynolds Ave., Providence, 

I 


George Thom, 18 Sylvester Road, Neponset 
(Boston) Mass. 


GLASS, JEWELS AND NOVELTIES 


The Morris Glass Co., Inc., Successors to 
Theo. W. Morris & Co., 401-411 Wash. St., 
71-77 Laight St., New York, N. Y. 


Leo Popper & Sons, 143-47 Franklin St., 
New York City. 
The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc. 


COLORED GLASS FOR SIGNS, ETC. 


Kokomo Opalescent Glass Co., Kokomo, Ind. 

The Morris Glass Co., Inc., Successors to 
Theo. W. Morris & Co., 401-411 Wash. St., 
71-77 Laight St., New York, N. Y. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143-47 Franklin St., 
New York City. 

The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc. 


GERMAN ANTIQUE GLASS 


S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 16 Horatio St., 
New York City. 

The Morris Glass Co., Inc., Successors to 
Theo. W. Morris & Co., 401-411 Wash. 
Sty fi 7 lealchie ot Ne wa onkay Nema 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143-47 Franklin St., 
New York City. 


METALLIC SASH SUPPLIES 


Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 2112 Ogden 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Philadelphia Metal Window Frames Co., 
Fox and Clearfield Streets, Philadelphia, 
Baz 


SOLDER 


White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branch Factory, 95 Reynolds Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


VENTILATORS 


National Metallic Sash Co., 3440 West 
Lake St., Chicago, III. 

Philadelphia Metal Window Frames Co., 
Fox and Clearfield Streets, Philadelphia, 
Par 

Wm. A. Lindemann, 122-4 Stanhope Street, | 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Rossbach & Sons, Inc., 512-520 South Wash- 
tenaw Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


MHE STAINED GLASS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
MEMBER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wivcsur Hersert BurnHam, 1126 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts, President 
Nrcota D’Ascenzo, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, First Vice-President 
Mark E. Suttivan, New York City, Second Vice-President 
A. W. Kiemme, High Point, North Carolina, Treasurer 
Frep P. Oppiicer, 2700 St. Vincent Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri, General Secretary 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


\CHARLES J. Connick, Chairman Harotp RamBuscu Henry Lee WILLer 
Haroitp W. Cummincs Joun D. WEAVER Henry Keck 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Cuartes J. Connick, Chairman Rupert P. Scumirr Haro.ip CummMInGs 


ETHICS COMMITTEE 


Joun WEavER, Chairman Cuar_es J. Connick Henry Lee WILLET 
PUBLICITY COMMITTEE: SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Henry Lee WILxeEt, Chairman Wizur H. Burnuam, Jr. Vicco RaMBuscH 


Jrro W. Hernicke, 26 East 13th Street, New York City, Councillor, National Chamber of Commerce 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Dr. Ratpw Apams Cram Dr. Cuarces D. MacInnis 
drro W. HEINIGKE James SHELDON 


LIFE MEMBER: Lupwic von GERICHTEN 


MEMBERSHIP 
Winter 1940 
30STON, Massachusetts LOS ANGELES, California 
| Wilbur Herbert Burnham Judson Studios 
Charles J? Connick MILWAUKEE. Wi; 4 
Reynolds, Francis and Rohnstock ViGaeat Soha ales 


$ROOKLYN, New York T. C. Esser Company 
Baek J. Blecha NEW YORK CITY, New York 
Bae RIDGE, Massachusetts G. Owen Bonawit, Inc. 

| Mary Hamilton Frye Daprato Studio, Inc. 
DELMAR, New York Ernest W. Lakeman 


Cathedral Art Glass Co. J. & R. Lamb Studios 
JYETROIT, Michigan Rambusch Decorating Company 
Detroit Stained Glass Works Local Association, Twelve Studios 
“"LOUCESTER, Massachusetts PATERSON, New Jersey 
Alice D. Laughlin Edward W. Hiemer & Co. 
{[IGH POINT, North Carolina The Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc. 
High Point Glass & Decorative Co. PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania 
[OLICONG, Pennsylvania D’Ascenzo Studios 
George W. Sotter Studios West Philadelphia Art Glass Works 
(OLLIS, Long Island, N. Y. Henry Lee Willet Stained Glass Co. 


| F. G. Wiedemann Uhrig Brothers 


PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios 


PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island 


Decorative Window Company 


SAINT LOUIS, Missouri 
Jacoby Art Glass Company 


SAN FRANCISCO, California 
Church Art Glass Company 
Cummings Studio 


Paula H. Balano 
Frederick C. Barwick 
Joseph E. Batchelor 
S. A. Bendheim 
Margaret Bendheim 
Fred Bergesch 

Per A. Bergethon 
Adé de Béthune 

W. H. Blenko 
James A. Bosland 
David Bramnick 
Don D. Bristol 

E. Elizabeth Bruder 


Wilbur H. Burnham, Jr. 


Robert S. Chafee 
Oliver Spencer Croyden 
John J. Currie 

Mary Dana 

Fred R. Dandeneau 
Raymond A. de Haven 
Americo De Panfilis 
Frederick S. Duncan 
Mildred Z. Eves 
Joseph A. Freney 
George Gugert 
William E. Haley 


Rev. Jesse Halsey, D.D. 


Sister Helene, O.P. 
Kenneth S. Herdman 
M. C. Hoss 

Ruth M. Hunter 
Richard W. Jung 
Frank Kaufl 

Ernest Kotzian 

John A. Lahovin 
John H. Light 
Trovatore Mainini 
Henry G. Matthews 
George D. Merrill 
Charles H. Meyer 
James Mills 

Edward L. O’Brien 
Willemina V. Ogtrop 
Adolph Opper 


SEATTLE, Washington 
Nyson Glass Company 


SYRACUSE, New York 
Henry Keck 


TENAFLY, New Jersey 
J. & R. Lamb Studios 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 

New York City 

New York City 

Saint Louis, Missouri 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Newport, Rhode Island 
Milton, West Virginia 
Paterson, New Jersey 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Wauconda, Illinois 

Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles City, lowa 

Chicago, Illinois 

Roxborough, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
New York City 

New York City 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Groton on Hudson, New York 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Adrian, Michigan 

Needham, Massachusetts 
Kokomo, Indiana 


Arlington Heights, Massachusetts 


Los Angeles, California 
New York City 

Boston, Massachusetts 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Narbeth, Pennsylvania 
San Francisco, California 
Brooklyn, New York 

New York City 

Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Berkeley, California 

New York City 


